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PEN PICTURES OF TH 


-47 has not yet enlivened or depressed 
the annals of German submarine war- 
fare, but its commander, while wait- 

ing to make use of his torpedoes, has been 
using his ren to make the submarine block- 
ade of the British Isles popular in Germany. 
He tells of the brief message he received in 
the cold gray of a February morning 
“U-47 will take in provisions and clear for 
sea. Extreme economical radius’’-—and 
then proceeds to get his little craft under 
way: 

“The crew at their stations await the 
command to cast off. ‘Machines clear,’ calls 
a voice from the control-station, and ‘Clear 
ship,” snaps the order from the bridge. 
Then ‘Cast-off!’ The cables slap on the 
landing-stage, the engines begin to purr, 
and U-47 slides away into open water. 

“A few cable lengths away another sub- 
marine appears homeward bound. She is 
the U-20, returning from a long cruise in 
which she succeeded in sinking a ship bound 
with a cargo of frozen mutton for England. 
‘Gcced luck, old sheep butcher,’ sings the 
commander of U-47 as the sister ship passes 
within hail. 

“The seas are heavier now, and U-47 
rolls unpleasantly as she makes the lightship 
and answers the last salute from a friendly 
hand. The two officers on the bridge turn 
once to look at the lightship already astern, 
then their eyes look seaward. 

“After fifty-four hours of waking nerve- 
tension, sleep becomes a necessity. So the 
ballast tanks are filled ard the nutshell sinks 
to the sandy kottom. This is the time for 
sleep aboard a submarine because a sleeping 
man consumes less of the precious oxygen 
than one awake and busy. His sleep and 
the economy of oxygen may save the ship. 
There is a gramophone, of course, and the 
‘ship’s band’ performs on all manner of in- 
struments. At worst a comb with a bit of 
tissue paper is pressed into service.”’ 


ss Ss # 
PREY OF THE SUBMARINE 


N the early afternoon of Feb. 26, just 
eight miles out of Barfleur, the French 
ship Ville de Lille was sunk. The boatswain, 
who tells the story, says that the enemy 
suddenly appeared like a forpoise and 
displayed to the astonished seamen a signal 
which the French captain interpreted to 
mean: “‘Stop, or I fire.” 

‘The captain ordered the Ville de Lille to 
stop. When the submarine was within 
hail her commander shouted: “‘I give you ten 
minutes to leave the ship.”’ This was done 
im mediately. 

“Only two men went on board, carrying 
bombs, which they placed in the captain’s 
cabin and the fore part of the vessel. During 
this time I had ample leisure to examine 
the submarine U-16, which I recognized as 
being of a modern and powerful type. Ten 
minutes later there were two explosions. 

‘“‘We watched with emotion our unhappy 
ship gradually subside into the deep. Mean- 
while the sut marine did not lose time She 
boerded a Dutch boat from Cherbourg and 
rapidly examined her parers, which were 
apparently satisfactory, for she allowed her 
to proceed on her course. 

“Then the sutmarine returned to us and, 
seeing our desperate efforts to reach the 
coast, took us in tow in the direction of 


Barfieur. The capture and blowing up of 
the Ville de Lille had not escaped the notice 
of the Barfleur signal station, which imme- 
diately telegraphed to the Marine Prefec- 
ture. The commander of the submarine 
continued nevertheless to tow us with dis- 
concerting calmness. Not till he saw the 
smoke of approaching torpedo boats did he 
leisurely cast off the tow rope and dive 
below the surface. When the torpedo boats 
came up they took us on board and trans- 
shipped us in the evening onto the battle- 
ship Bouvines, where the captain and crew 
were examined by naval officers.” 
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“BOY—FIRST CLASS” 


URING the fight between Heligoland 
and Dogger Bank on Jan. 24, when 
the German armored cruiser Bluecher was 
sent to the bottom, the glasses of the gun- 
sighting apparatus of one of the turrets of 
H. M. S. Tiger became clouded and a vol- 
unteer was asked to clamber outside and 
wipe them. A “boy” responded, clambered 
out, and, with the vessel flying at thirty 
knots and German shells flying about him, 
wiped them clean. He remained out there 
and kept wiping them while the great guns 
crashed out under him and covered the 
glasses again and again with vapor. 

A few days later the London Gazette in 
its brief list of the names of those to whom 
the Distinguished Service Medal had been 
allotted gave this item: 

“Poy, First Class, F. G. H. Bamford 
Tiger.”’ 

In a certain way this entry is of consider- 
able historic interest, but 1t took somebody 
with some patience to discover what the lucky 
youth had done to deserve the honor. Ap- 
parently, in the British navy the command 
which rewards merit is as brief as the com- 
mand which makes merit possible. 
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A BRAVE GERMAN PRIEST 


HERE have been many stories told of 

the bravery of Belgian and French 

priests, but here is one related of a German 
priest by a lieutenant in the Indian Army: 

“I went to occupy a trench from which 
the Germans had lately been evicted. It 
was quite dark, and on entering the trench 
at the head of my party I heard someone 
talking in a low voice. I crept forward 
as quietly as I could and saw what I imag- 
ined must be a doctor supporting the head 
of a wounded man. I called upon him to 
surrender, and he held up a crucifix toward 
me, so I knew he must be a priest. 

“The priest was giving absolution to a 
dying Bavarian who expired a few minutes 
later. I went up to the priest, who, how- 
ever, could not understand English or 
French. I knew very little German—only a 
few words, in fact——so we fell back on Latin, 
in which tongue we held a short and. very 
halting conversation. As far as I could 
make out, he said that the Germans were 
suffering much from sickness, and he dis- 
liked the Prussians most cordially. Eventu- 
ally I allowed him to return to the German 
trenches, which I expect and hope that he 
reached in safety. My men expostulated 


WARK 


afterwards at my letting him go, as they 
thought it most important to kill the Ger- 
man ‘Padre Dog.’ 

The courage of the German priest 1n re- 
maining to give absolution to his dying 
countrymen surpasses anything I have heard 
myself in the course of the present war, as 
he must have known that he would fall into 
hands not of British soldiers, who might 
possibly have respected his calling, but 
into those of men who must have been 
represented to him as barbarous savages.” 

It is said, by the way, that the Indian 
soldiers in France have come under the 
spell of “Tipperary’’ and, after vain at- 
tempts to learn the original English or the 
hastily improvised French which accom- 
panies the music all along the 300 miles of 
trenches--from Belgium to the Vosges 
have finally set their own words to the tune. 
These words run: 





Te we ba la Tipperary 


Avauk te she the ahmu 
Te we ba la Tipperary 
Yisa le to ni tu, 

Ma vauk daw bu Piccadilly 


Thwa bi Leicester Square 
le we ba la Tipperary 
Hohma, vouneve 
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SAVING THE WOUNDED 


Fae CORPORAL ELY, a musician 
of the First Connaught Rangers 
found himself wedged in under the dehris 
of a trench, deserted, and dying for a drink. 
He called as loud as he could and a voice 
came back, “All right, mate. 
out of that and bring you a drink as soon as 
it gets dark I'm Private Mead of the 
Middlesex 7 


‘About 6 o’clock,”’ later wrote Ely from 


I'll get you 


the hospital, “when it was dark, he came 
to me with a rush and gave me water. He 
shouted for two volunteers to help to lift 
me, and two men of the same regiment came 
running to his help. They got me to 
within ten yards of the British trench when 
the moon came out and the Germans opened 
fire. 

‘Poor Mead and one of his companions 
were killed but the third man escaped. An 
officer rushed out and dragged in the two 
bodies and myself and told me that two 
good soldiers had lost their lives to save 
mine. All 1 could say was, ‘Recommend 
them for the V. C.,; sir.’ ”’ 

Here is an incident which shows, accord- 
ing to its narrator, “how a British ‘Tommy’ 
will not take the word of a German, but 
that a German knows that if an Englishman 
gives his word he will stick to it.’’ The 
narrator is a private of the Grenadier 
Guards. 

“A German officer had been wounded in 
a charge and left in front of our trench. He 
was crawling, or trying to crawl, to our 
trench, but could not manage it. One of 
our stretcher bearers got up out of our 
trench and asked the Germans if they would 
shoot him if he went and pulled the German 
in, but they made no answer. 

“So our chaps shouted across and told 
them to fetch him and they would not shoot, 
so two Germans came over the trench and 
brought him in. The Germans said, ‘Thank 
you, English,’ and our fellows gave the 
Germans a cheer, which was taken up -by 
the Germans.” 
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[; THE CENTENARY OF OTTO VON BISMARCK, APRIL lI, 


Saeeny BISMARCK died in 1898 at the age 
of 83, eight vears after he had been dismissed 
from the office of Imperial Chancellor by the 
present German Kaiser. He had held that office 
since Jan. 18, 1871, when at Versailles he read 
aloud the pan-German proclamation of Emperor 
William I., the grandfather of the man who dis- 
missed him, and exchanged his own title of 
Bundeskanzler for hvichskan:ler—Chancellor of the 
Confederation fo: Chancellor of the Empire. 

Carved in the marble of his tomb, by his post- 
humous orders, ure these simple words: ‘“‘ Here 
ftes Prince Bismarck, a fatthful servant of Emperor 
William 1." 

Although Bismarck had for two years attempted 
to serve the grandson as faithfully as he had 
served the grandfather, this Parthian shot from 
the grave shows that he did not wish his work to 
be associated with the future of the Empire, but 
with its past. 

‘ Nothing,”’ has written Wilhelm Gorlach, ‘* can 
more clearly prove Bismarck’s historical impor- 
tance than the fact that we are obliged to go back 
several centuries to understand the connection of 
his actions.” 

For, during his administration, the essential 
elements, forces, and antagonisms of Prussian and 
European history were aroused, reached their 
crisis, and then, at his passing, swept on to their 
final climax, which he had foreseen but had been 
powerless to avert. 

Up to 1866 he had always appeared to be the 
opponent of the National Party in Germany. Sud- 
denly he became its leader, and henceforth carried 
Prussia, with most of the other German States 
trailing after her, upward by storm. He accom- 
plished the struggle begun by the revolution of 
1848 in favor of the national cause, while to a great 
extent he also met the desire for greater freedom. 
By establishing the independence of the German 
States he brought to maturity the fruits of the 
long wars of liberation. of which the States had so 
long been defrauded. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that to him 
the free state did not mean the freedom of the 
citizens thereof, except in so far as liberty of action 
was necessary to perpetuate freedom in its national 
aspect. To a quick temperament he united the 
pover of unceasing labor and a mental and physical 
endurance which no opposition could shake, no 
obstacle divert. Such qualities, intolerable when 
swayed by personal motives, were ennobled and 
exculpated even in their excesses by the passion 
which governed his case—-a passion for the State. 

By the influence which he successively exerted 
over the Kingdom of Prussia, the States of the 
Confederation, and the German Empire, he made 
the idea of the State paramount, and to such an 
extent that personal liberty came to mean, not 
the freedom of individual action, but the liberty 
of the State to educate, guide, and discipline that 
action in accordance with its own ideals. As the 
present war has shown, there is a fundamental 
difference between the aspirations of the Social- 
Democrats of Germany and those of the radical 
parties in other countries, although theoretically 
they all pretend to believe in the Socialistic State 
as the ideal to be reached 

Bismarck did not always rise to the level of his 
times, or he would have foreseen that .a free 
people was one of the necessary elements for the 
perpetuation of a free State; but he always rose 
a little higher than the level of his work. 

If his success bore no relation to the forces with 
which he had to deal, the religious faith which he 
acquired at his mother’s knee made his vocation 
a sacred one, and gave him confidence to pursue 
his course. There is a narrative of rich events 
from the Prussian Jumker, leading his little party 
in 1848, to the Chancellor of the Empire he had 
built up in accordance with his ideal. But this 
State which was his creation was also his school, 
and toward the end of his career he showed on 
several occasions that the expansion of the German 
Empire could not be achieved by the same meth- 
ods which had united the German States and 
made Prussia supreme therein. 

But his new, young master never understood 
this, and went on perpetuating the Prussian ideal 
where Bismarck would have modified, and, per- 
haps, have changed it. All the same, had Bis- 
marck lived to see this day he would doubtless 
have marveled that the Prussian ideal could have 
existed so long without collapsing from within or 
being annihilated from without 
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The English Women’s Volunteer Reserve Marching from Their 
Grove to Camberwell. 


(Photo © by Underwood & Underwood.) 
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German Outpost Patrol on the Russian Frontier of East Prussia. 












NVILLE, DESTROYED BY RECENT BOMBARDMENTS 
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BRIDGE NEAR KIMPOLUNG, IN THE EASTERN CARPATHIANS 
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7 KITCHENER’S NEW ARMY IN THE MAKING 
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+} grown the five years of the civil war the 
United States placed in the field about 
1,300,000 troops and the Confederate States 
about 700,000. To do this the North resorted 
to the ‘“‘draft,’”’ or recruiting by lot, and the South 
to universal conscription. As the end of the 
seventh month of the great war approaches 
England with a population about as large as that 
of all the American States at the time of the 
civil war-—about 35,000,000—-has put in_ the 
field, or has ready to put in the field, a number 
of men very nearly equal to the combined armies 
of the North and South. 

She has done this entirely by volunteer enlist 
ment——there has been no drafting, no conscription, 
nothing but an appeal to patriotism and to the 
predominating interests of the British Empire 
On February 10 it was authoritatively stated in 
Parliament that the number of effective men in 
the entire british Army, including all the troops 
enlisted in the United Kingdom with volunteers 
from the colonies, but not including those serving 
in India, amounted‘to 3,000,000 men 

In the circumstances it 1s interesting to note 
what a disinterested foreign observer thinks of 
the product of the English volunteer system 
which, of course, embraces Scotland, Ireland, | 
and Wales besides England herself. Writing to 
the Messaggero of Rome an Italian = military 
expert, who had been allowed to visit the training 
camps of England in February, said 

“Lord Kitchener has taken from 20,000 to 
30,000 officers, but he might have taken 60,000 
He has taken 1,000,000 men, but he might have 
taken 2,000,000. How has he done this? How 
has this vast array of material been placed before 
him from which he could make a careful selection? 
The formatio& of this New Army is due to the 
War Secretary’s thorough knowledge of the 





British race and its energies, its traditions and 
its sensibilities. ‘What seemed to be a contra 
diction to probability has become a fact, a reality 
and Great Britain with the smallest standing 
army, has been able to produce a proportionately 
greater number of officers than any other European 
army-—~—a greater number of the rank and file than 
1as ever volunteered for service before in any 
country in the history of the world 

‘*Never in all her long story of wars has Great 
Britain gathered under her colors an army repre 
senting like this the flower of the nation, all that 
the ancient British race can furnish of the noble 
and the generous. It is an army which will not 
only do honor to Great Britain, but will be an 


RVI cr HORSES D IN i. NG example to all humanity.” 
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When the war began and after the departure. 


M IN FRANCE. in the middle of August, of the British Regular 
Th woe Ri Lie 





Army of 60,000 men for France, the total barrack 
accommodation for troops in the United Kingdom 
was estimated at 170,000 In four weeks this 
accommodation had been exhausted owing to 
the number of men presenting themselves to be 
“tried out,’’ sometimes as many as 10,000 in one 
day. The problems which confronted the Ordnance, 
Supply, and Barrack departments became at once 
urgent, intricate, colossal. 

Huge encampments sprang up all over the 
Kingdom. Men slept in tents, in hastily con- 
structed huts, or were billeted in the neighboring 
towns and villages, where naturally their presence 
stimulated further enlistments. In September 
1,000,000 men were called for. The veterans 
who re-enlisted, the men who had had military 
experience of any kind, hunters, sportsmen, and 
athletes were hastily trained and sent to rein 
force the original expeditionary force in’ France 

It soon became evident that what Lord Kitch 
ener had meant by a New Army of 1,000,000 men 
was actually that number of raw recruits, selected, 
trained, drilled. and prepared for the field in five 
or six months. At the field camps the men 
ranged the country, running, climbing, riding. 
and swimming. They built bridges and they tore 
them up. They scaled walls and dug trenches 
and cut trees for barricades But, perhaps more 
important than all, the rifle ranges at Ash, Alder 
shot, Pirbright, Bisley, Stoney Castle, Longmoor, 
Tidworth, Rainham, Purfleet, and other places 
gave forth all day long an unceasing rattle. 

In the American civil war men were sent to the 
front after a few weeks’ training. There the 
fittest survived. After months of weeding-out the 
English fittest have survived in camps and are 
being sent to France for the Spring campaign 








Recruiting Sergeant Tackling Likely Recruits in Devonshire. 
[ (Photos © by International News Service.) 
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BY LLOYD-GEORGE, THE BRITISH CHANCELLOR. 
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The Youth of Birmingham Receiving Their First Lesson in the Art of War. 
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Men of the Queen Victoria Rifles Drilling in the Snow in Hyde Park. 


(Photo by American Press Assn.) 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury and Field Marshal Lord Grenfell 
the Church Lads 
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GENERAL JOFFRE 
Reviewing His Troops in the Vosges. 
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CHIEF ENGINEER JOFFRE AND HIS ENGINE, 


HEN in 1905 a sop was thrown to the 
Socialists of France and service in the active 
army was reduced from three years to two, 

it was believed that the inducements offered for 
voluntary enlistment for three, four or five years 
would be sufficient to keep the ranks of the peace 
army up to its maximum of 75,000 men. Such 
was not the case, however. Both the Morocco 
embroglio of that year and the Agadir crisis of six 
years later showed the country to be utterly un- 
prepared, and a return to the three years’ term 
with 20 instead of 21 years as the age of the re- 
cruit was received with more or less patriotic 
enthusiasm which was to increase in volume and 
spirit until vast sums were popularly subscribed 
for the aerial fleet and the “changing of the guard” 
at public buildings was restored as it had been in 
the days of the Second Empire. 

This wave of feverish exaltation which spread 
over the country and made additional! war credits 
a comparatively easy matter was a curious psy 
chological phenomenon. Neither its motive nor 
its object was clearly defined; for those journals 
and publicists who waxed most eloquent in stirring 
its spirit never mentioned the “great revenge,”’ 
Alsace and Lorraine, or any of the outstanding 
international differences which might put this 
vociferous patriotism to a practical test 

The reaction came, but the memories of the 


Addressing the 


(Photos from Medem Photo Service.) 


Latest 


(Photo from Preas [lustrating Co.) 


French 


s for the Benefit of Joffre’s Wounded Heroes 





wild exaltation had not faded when the war came 
too and found France unprepared materially but 
spiritually resourceful, alert, and ready to endure 

The old engine throbbed with new steam. 
Boilers had to be made for the precious energy 
and new valves and pistons adjusted ere the steam 
could be employed to do the maximum work with 
the minimum waste. 

Chief Engineer Joffre, after seven months trial, 
declared that the engine was working smoothly 
and had given a good account of herself on the 
Marne, at Arras, Dixmude, Ypres, and Nancy, 
and that there was being fabricated plenty of good 
material for repairs, all nicely adjusted for its 
waiting place in the organism of the whole. 

The strength of the active army of France on a 
war footing had been variously estimated. Some 
said it might reach 1,250,009 men; others that it 
could not go much beyond 2,000,000. So far the 
Joffre engine has been operated with the energy 
of 3,000,000 

In November last the recruits of 1914 who had 
been partially trained in the early Fall were sent 
to the front. On March 5 those of 1915 were 
said to have been sufficiently prepared to enter 
the active army--and had been reviewed by 
sympathetic military experts, from the distin 
guished amateur, General Garibaldi, to the su 
preme professional, Lord Kitchener. And finally, on 
March 12, the Chamber of Deputies passed a bill 
calling out those voung men who will not reach 
their twentieth vear until 1916 
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OPPICTIAL ANMTLICH 
eevee arene eene Seeeeaeeeteneeae - 
1. Petitions rasracting r2lvasa Gasuche zyvecks Sntlassung a ssen 
must "2 ad@pessaé to the Lazer an ¢an Harrn Lagerkomrandanten, 
Comuand nt har2. Phos? othar- hier, gerichtet werden. Diejanicen 
visa 2@érecz3° will only ta da- dia anders adpassiert sind, er- 
layed as Ruhleben is tra first fahren gina VersOSgerung, @a die 
court of invastigation. @inzalnen Félle an erstar Stelle in 
Ruhloboen untersucht vardan. 
The ‘ollowing ch.nges have Polgend> AnJerungen sind in jer 
occurra” in the lists of Cint ins ObdDminnsliste dar Barackan singe- 
2f Burr-eks: traton: 
Bare. 1. Blakelay, vioa &.%.Teinks: 
° 3. Pisher Dr. Bgrheiner 
- 4. Cocker e Picholsson 
e 5. Hasslacher.* Cocker 
2 6. Asher * or. Katz. 
5. Mo havking sllovad vithsr in Hapsisarom im Leger oder in den 
ths Camp or Burrcexs. Bar sken fet strengstens voarbotan. 
4. List of Servicos: Sund-y 3.30 o.m. Charch of Englan4a 
Nondsy 8.30 a.m. Roman Catholic 
IN THE $.30 vp. ’ 
Fatnasdsy § SO om. Wookd:y Sorvicas 
GRAPD STAYD Thursi:y 3.30 p.m. Deutsch Evong+iisch. 


EDITORIAL CHAT. 

This wo2k v2 are placing beccra the inhabit nts of RUHLEPEY a 
y2cisl mumber of the RUHLEBEY CANP NEWS. We sre anticipsting a 
af“icient number of copies “ill be orint24 s@ as to give an oppor 

tunity to avery cerson in the Camp of nproéuring ona. 

It is not our intsrtion to erpatiate on tha merits of this 
syus, far P.ther ~oulé w2 raczive the onpinions or our readers 

th wrt2lv2e. 

This pip2r vill ipoeur avery cortnicht and our speci.licire-and 
sttontion is being given to sup-ly all tha importint events tit tiie 

place in tha barracks snd aroun? th> Camp. 

Sinc2? our first issue of th» RUMLEBEW. CAMP gy Ear pe 
@emated vith the ORACLE and it may be interesting to sing to learn 
chet -ithout one exersption we have taken over tha_ertire—etatt Of 

hat papar., In consenuencea of this nav anterrriaa, ve have Moet TL 
n° cee 3sPry to obtain sor? convenient quarters an’ fimag sre 
no? sitv.ta? on the grourd vf of tha First Teibuns, fuhlshen, nr. 

Spandau, in. ths @irset viszini€y of Barlin. 

At 2 great ozrangs ve fi.ve obtained the s2rvices of the strongest 
man in the Cusp to act as “Pighting Sditor”: he has been specially 
engaged to cope vith that d2partaent which cones uréer the headirg 
of “Complaints.” A grzphic illustration, shoving ths mucoular strangth 
ot this gentleman aay Qe s2an op one Of our office wintovs for the 
b.nefit of those antieipating trouble. tal Ge 
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DISINFECTING THE CLOTHES OF RUSSIAN PRISONERS A Newspaper Published by British Prisoners 
AT THE GUBEN PRISON CAMP. at the Ruhleben Camp. 
R | / =i | || ae ? ™ 4g2t 
REPORT published in the Cologne Gazette 
a month ago stated that the Germans held 


over 200,000 Russian officers and men and over 
20,000 British officers and men at Guben and 


ir 


other prison camps. Since then the number of 
Russian prisoners has probably increased. 

The military jailers, in letters and interviews, 
have stated that there is a vast difference in 
attitude between the British and Russian prisoners 
against the fate which forces them to remain as 
the unwilling guests of the State: the British are 
not and will not allow themselves to be reconciled, 
while the Russians accept their imprisonment 
without emotion--as an unalterable episode in 
the fortunes of war 

he largest prigon camp holding both British 
and Russians is at Guben, on the bank of the 
Neisse, 28 miles from  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
It isa Brandenburg town and so takes pride as one 
of the formative influences which contributed 
to the growth of its ultimate absorber, Prussia 

At last accounts the prisoners were said to 
have felt no pinch on account of Germany’s 
alleged contracting food supply, nor has Professor 
Wohltmann's suggestion, that the diminution 
in bread must be made up in potatoes to the 
extent of four-fifths of a pound extra per day 
per person, apparently been followed. Unless 
some change has been made in the prison ration 
in the last four weeks it is now per man daily: 

One pound bread or hardtack 

One-half pound meat. 

One-half ounce tea or 1 ounce coffee 

8 ounces fresh vegetables 

1 ounce of butter. 

Besides this per man ration every group of 
twenty-five receives daily 4 pounds of sugar, ] 
pound of salt, 1 ounce of pepper, and 1 can of 
condensed milk. 

It is not stated whether the British have yet 
become sufficiently reconciled to learn the intri- 
cacies of Moscovite sveech from their fellow- 
prisoners; but these fellow-prisoners are said to be 
apt pupils at the English game of football, in 
which their physique, if not there alertness, should 
make them good rushers. They watch cricket, 
however, with a mournful, far-away smile. 

Although ‘“‘prisoner’s letters’’ are printed in the 
English and Russian press describing the indig- 
nities suffered by the men, the poor food, and the 
needless restraint, disinterested international In- 
spectors who have visited these prison camps 
describe the conditions there as being satisfactory. 
Moreover, the photographs that have been taken 
of their inmates at work or at play tell a story : 


which relegates the “‘prisoner’s letters’”’ to fiction Preparing Food for the Prisoners at Doberitz. i 
or to the realm of the rare and the unusual. 


r (Photos from Louis Auerbach.) 
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) THE CASE OF CONSTANTINE vs. VENIZELOS 





— Greece has two living heroes, the 
diplomat who in the Spring and Summer 
of 1912 united the Balkan States by a 
series of treaties which made war with Turkey 
inevitable, and the general who led the troops in 
that war to victory. In the histories that have 
been written about the war and its sequel, in 
which Greece and Serbia fought to a standstill 
their late ally, Bulgaria, and the invasion of 
Bulgaria by the Latin state of Rumania one reads 
a great deal about Bulgarian initiative, both in 
diplomacy and in the field, but very little about 
Greece and the work performed by her two heroes. 
The principal reason is that neither at the Congress 
of London nor at that of Bucharest or Athens 
was the work that Greece planned to do com- 
pleted 
And now these two heroes of Greece, M. 
Venizelos, the diplomat, and King Constantine, 
the general, have parted company, by the former 
resigning the premiership, and just when the 
country seemed to be on the eve of attaining 






her destiny a destiny which her help to the - =o “re ety a KCC : , | “a 
Allies with an army at a critical period during : pone — ——— 
the bombardment of the Dardanelles forts THE ROYAL FAMILY OF GREECE AT 
might warrant her in claiming. THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
The Premier was for seizing the opportunity ‘ : . : , 
and entering the war. The King Bsaginick he Krom Left to Right, Princess Irene, Crown Prince George, Queen Sophie and her Youngest Daughter. 
r 4 ar. y as ° fy 4 - ee ° , . _— ‘“ >; * > 
the Premier was not responsible to Parliament, but King Constantine XII., Princess Helene, Prince Alexander and Prince Paul. 


ap A (Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) 
to the King, he could only resign. His successor, 


who has neither the Parliament nor the people 
with him, is having a hard time, for the people 
and their legislators had been taught their lessons 
by M. Venizelos, had indulged in his dreams for 
a revival of the Byzantine State, and it was a rude 
awakening that King Constantine’s veto gave 
them, particularly as to the King himself had 
been allotted the leading active role in the pro- 
jected scheme 

3Jetween the popularity of the man who con- 
ceived the Balkan Wars and the man who fought 
them——-whose united efforts brought the country 
an added area of 16,919 square miles—~a territory 
about half as large as the State of Maine--there 
is little to choose in Greece, where hearts rather 
than parties or factions are divided over the 
issue 

Outside of Greece, as is quite natural, an in- 
dividual selfish motive has been sought and more 
or less vaguely and carelessly exploited. German 
and Austrian sympathizers look upon M. Venizelos 
as a man who was ready to wreck his country in 
order to achieve his own personal ambition 
whatever that might be--and upon King Con- 
stantine as a statesman who suppressed his own 
military zeal in order to prevent such a calamity 
Sympathizers with the Allies see in Queen Sophia, 
the wife of the King, and the sister of the German 
Kaiser, the controlling influence in the situation 


Yet, if kinsmanship counted for anything it A Recent Portrait of : 


‘ VENIZELOS, 
would rather lead the King to espouse the cause . E. K. : , ~ “ONSTANTINE 
of the Allies for his father, King George, was Former Premier of Greece. KING CO! ‘ 
a son of King Christian IX., of Denmark from 


whom Prussia took Schleswig-Holstein. That 
Danish grandfather was also the father of the 
mothers of King George of England and of Czar 
Nicholas of Russia. Moreover, King Constan 
tine’s brother, Prince Georgios, married Princess 
Marie, the only child of Prince Roland Bonaparte: 
another brother, Prince Nicolos, married the 
Grand Duchess Helena Vladunirowna, a daughter 
of one of the Czar’s uncles; another brother, 
Prince Andreas, married Princess Alice, daughte1 
of Prince Louis of Battenberg, who until recently 
was the First Sea Lord of the British Admiralty. 
and finally King Constantine's sister, Princess 
Maria, is wedded to the Czar's cousin, Grand 
Duke George Michailovitch. 

No, it is apparent that neither the unreasonable 
ambition of M. Venizelos nor the family in- 
fluence to which King Constantine may or may 
not have been subjected, had anything to do with 
the quarrel between the two heroes of modern 
Greece. The real cause must be looked for else- 
where and may possibly be found in the military 
rather than in the political and diplomatic aspects 
of the case. 

As long as Bulgaria, still smarting from her 
defeat by Greece and still hopeful that Austria 
may gain possession of Serbia and of the railway, 
which runs from Nish to Constantinople, remains 
doubtful of her status, it were foolish for Greece 
to remove her army from the Bulgar frontier even 
though it might find victory awaiting it before 


Constantinople. Greek Torpedo Boats at the Naval Base at Piraeus. 
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(Photos from Medem Photo Service.) 
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F the prognostications of military experts are 
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weeks be a thing of the past. 
of the country west and south of Lille the system 


to become realities trench life in Belgium 
and northwestern France will before many 
Except in a section 


of trenches extending in a ragged line from the 
sea to Switzerland has remained about what it 
was at the beginning of last November. 


In the intervening five months the entrenched 
forces have not only been obliged to be kept at 
numbers ready for any eventuality, but casualties 
have had to be made up, the men relieved when 
possible, or, when impossible, made comfortable 
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TOSSING A NEW COMER > 
FRONT IN FRANCE. 
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This last has not 
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and preserved in good spirits. 
only tested the ingenuity of commanders but, 
in large measure, has depended on the imagination 
of the men. Confidence with Cheerfulness has 
won more battles than impatience harassed by 
discouragment, or made monotonous by unceasing 


routine. 


To prevent a fatal physical or mental asphyxia 
in trench life the men have resorted to all sorts of 


expediences. Much has already been written 
about the amusements indulged in by the men 
in the relief posts in the rear of the trenches— 
plays produced in old chateaux, boxing matches, 
football, fencing and other sports and games. 
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TED BY A GERMAN AEROPL 


(Photos from Meden Photo Service.) 
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IAN TROOPS WRESTLING 


- 
OUDS OF WAR 
But what of the men left in the trenches? First, 
as letters from the soldiers show, they exerted 
their imagination and talents in making their 
temporary abodes habitable, comfortable, and, 
in some cases, even luxurious. Or, where material 
‘ends were lacking, they produced an illusion of 
reality by setting up signs reading ‘“‘Drawing 
Room,” “Dining Room,’ ‘‘Guest Chamber,”’ : 
over the low portals of their dug-outs. 

With the enemy’s trenches, in some places, only 
a few yards away relaxation and amusement may 
be neither continuous nor absorbing, but ap- 
parently the most popular relief to pént-up 
energy has been found by a London philan- 








thropist who almost weekly sends to the soldiers 
in the trenches a bundle of mouthorgans. 
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A SNOWBALL BATTLE BY THE GERMANS IN RUSSIAN POLAND 


(Photo from Photothek.) 





A LONDON REGIMENT AT PLAY IN HYDE PARK. 


(Photos © by American Press Assn.) 


A War Dance by the Maoris at Auckland, New Zealand after they A German Tournament with Human Horses in 


| volunteered for British service in Egypt. the Snow of East Prussia. 
‘Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) (Photo from Paul Thompson.) ] 
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KING 
a the third quarter of the last century while 
Prussia was doing her best to 
the German states, the people of Bavaria, 
through their music, literature, and art, were 
doing their best to humanize them. The Prussian 
State won, but not without a struggle. 

Many books have 
humanizing character of and 
the romances which accompanied it --from Ludwig 
1. and Lola Montez don to Ludwig II. and his 


Prussianize 


been written about the 


Bavaria’s mission 


passion for music, architecture, and paintings, 
until he almost drove iis people mad and finally 
ended by g>ing mad himself and filling a suicide’s 
grave—-but the politicai history of the rational 
aftermath, where frankness and gentility were 
opposed to intrigue and Herbigkeit, is yet to be 
faithfully recorded. 


LUDWIG OF BAVARIA AND HIS 


In 1850 Bavaria openly showed her hostility to 
the Prussian ideal and just as openly sixteen years 
later found expression for that hostility, but not 
for her humanizing mission, in joining Austria in a 
war against Prussia. With Austria she suffered 
defeat for her ill-chosen alliance. She acted in an 
even more paradoxical manner when she joined 
Prussia in 1870 with the other German States 
in the war against France, for she had always 
shown a great fondness for the French and had 
abated nought of her dislike for Prussia. And 
in the same spirit she became a kingdom of the 
German Empire. 

According to the German Constitution ofl 
April 16, 1871, Bavaria with her sister States 
formed “‘an eternal union for the protection of 
the realm and the care of the welfare of the German 
people’’ under the King of Prussia, who, in this 


¥ 
4. 


PRUSSIAN BULLET 


new capacity, was henceforth to be known as the 
Deutscher Kaiser. 

In the present war the Sixth German Army, 
composed of three Bavarian corps, is being led by 
Rupprecht, the Bavarian Crown Prince, against 
the gaps in French barrier forts between Toul 
and Epinal, and there it has been entrenched 
since November. Stories have been told in the 
Paris press of the Christmas greetings exchanged 
between the Bavarians and their French enemies 
in the opposing trenches—-stories that had to 
do with good fellowship and song and wishes 
for the war's end. 

They may or may not be true. But it must 
not be forgotten that King Ludwig III., who 
reviews his departing troops at Munich, still 
carries in his body the Prussian bullet he received 
in 1866. 


7 


King Ludwig with the Bavarian Crown Prince and the Duke of Calabria Reviewing His Troops at the Front. 
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The Bavarians at 
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‘(Photos from Press Co.) 
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Front Unloading Kegs of Their 
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The Seventy-one- Year-Old King Reviewing His Own Regiment, the Forty-seventh Infantry of Posen. 
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‘*Muenchener.’”’ 
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The Great French Aviator Pegoud Wearing the Gold VICE-ADMIRAL CARDEN IN COMMAND OF THE 
Military Medal for Daring Work in the War. BRITISH FLEET AT THE DARDANELLES. 
(Photos from Medem Photo Service.) (Photo © by Underwood ¢ Underwood.) 
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FRENCH OFFICERS RECEIVE A CORDIAL WEL- The Launching of the World’s Largest Battleship, U. S. S. 
COME FROM TWO LITTLE ALSATIAN GIRLS. Pennsylvania, at Newport News, Virginia. 
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(Photo from George Grantham Bain.) 
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(Photo © by International News Service.) 
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The Icebound Wreck of a Steamer Filled with Fleeing Russians Which Was Sunk in 
Poland Early in the War. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 
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An Official Photographer in the Trenches The Result. 





A View from the German Trenches Looking Toward 
the Russian Lines, Showing the Barbed Wire Entanglements 


Before Darkhemen Taking a Snapshot 
of the Russian Positions. 





in the Road and Across the Plowed Fields. 
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PLACING A FRENCH GUN IN POSITION IN 


(Photos from Medem Photo Service.) 
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FUNERAL OF THE FRENCH 
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JAPANESE NURSES 
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Marching to the 
Templehofer Field Near Berlin for Inspection. 
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The Latest Recruits and Reservists 
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Che New York Times 


CURRENT 
HISTORY 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


New York, March 9, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Editor:— 


The future historian will find himself 
embarrassed by the mass of the material 
which will call for his consideration in 
regard to the causation, the conduct, and 
the settlement of the present war. 

An important service will have been 
rendered to him as to the English-speak- 
ing public on both sides of the Atlantic 
in the work done in the office of The 
New York Times in selecting the docu- 
ments of abiding importance for publi- 
cation in The Times series of pamphlets 
on the origin and the records of the war. 
I have myself utilized these pamphlets 
for constant reference in connection with 
any conclusions to be formed or any opin- 
ions to be uttered in regard to the facts 
of the war. The series impress me as 
the most valuable of the war publica- 
tions that have been published, or that 
are in course of publication, on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) GEO. HAVEN PUTNAM. 
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Today With 
Tomorrow’s Eyes 


Pictures relate history more 
vividly than any words can. 
The camera’s complete story 
of today’s events, told week by 
week and bound for preserva- 
tion, is something you will 
always enjoy referring to. 
Make sure of having it by sub- 
scribing for THE NEW 
YORK TIMES MID-WEEK 
PICTORIAL. 


Postage prepaid, three months, $1.25; 
six months, $2.50; one year, $5.00. 


Binders for the Mid-Week Pictorial, to hold 
complete file for one year, postpaid: Full cloth, 
$1.25; full imitation leather, $1.75; half leather, 
gold trimmed, $2.00. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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Times Square, New York 
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Frau Augstein, of Potsdam, Eighty-one Years of Age and Still Actively Aiding the 
German War Relief Work. The Kaiserin Has Presenteag Her a Tea 


Service in Recognition of Her Patriotic Efforts. 
(Photo from Presa Illustrating Co.) 





